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T training of children, 
men — : 


VlrAN- 1 -^" _ — 

but the doing of it will have 
artistic merit of cours6 ’ lue . For to represent an object 
had no small educative > Vc 1 carefully observed, and next 
requires first of all that J servant of the eye, and both 
trains the hand to be h * ind . Or let the child model 
to express the thought o sentations of them in paper, 

things in clay, or cut o ^ a like kind-form a regular 

All such exercises— an ucdon> an d home instruction of 

part of Kindergarten chara cter of a less systematic 

the little ones should be 

Kindergarten remarks to a close. They have 

And here I will dr^ and somew hat fragmentary 

necessarily been vel T » f th su bject I undertook to speak 
» * he ?! d a \Te HmX of time available for so 

5 T Tui I think the general principle will be clear, 
peaking, but I think t g of the child’s 

Jnify your instruction and adapUt ^ interest> 

[evelopment, using as yo • .. t ed the child 

n that way I think, if too much be not attempted, the ctnia 
rill be best prepared by its home life to enter on the more 
ystematic studies of the school, and there need be no break 
n the general educative process. Let me then 
vithashort quotation from Plutarch : “A good education 

ncluding proper instruction, is the first, second and last 
principal means by which youth become virtuous and ia PP- 9 
ind all other advantages as riches, high birth, beauty, c., 
in comparison with such an education are not wort 
striving after.” 
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OUR GIRLS. 

Part II. 

ALL intelligent parents would agree, we hope, in recognizing 
that whatever sphere a daughter may be called upon to 
occupy, it is their duty to give her as good a preparation 
for life as possible. 

What is the best preparation for life ? 

I he most perfect development of body, mind and character 
which is possible to the child and within reach of the parents. 
We must begin by insisting that we can do very little more than 
aid in developing the natural gifts, activities and faculties with 
which a child comes into the world. We can teach a child 
Greek, you object, what amount of Greek does it bring into the 
world r Yes, we can, perhaps, if it has the faculty of speech, 
of memory, of observation, of imitation — and even if it has 
all these we might only find one hundred thousandth of all 
the children of England to whom it would be possible to 
teach Greek effectively. We can teach Higher Mathematics, 
how much Euclid and Algebra does a baby bring with it 
into the world ? Well, none, we admit ; but it has the faculty 
of number. It can soon distinguish between one doll and 
two, or three or four ; and this faculty of number, so small in 
the savage that he can only in some cases count as far as the 
fingers on one hand, has been developed to such an extent b\ 
use and training that prodigies of Senior "Wranglers dazzle 
us every year, and there are born geniuses in mathematics as 
well as in any of the arts. All the same, we find minds, and 
those not of a low order, to whom mathematics are absolutely 
impossible, however inspired the teacher and however great 
the desire to learn. The power of the teacher is limited^ 
she cannot make this child a musician and that an orator— 
all she can do is to watch and discover indications o natura 
gilts, and provide favourable conditions for their ev p 
rne nt. But the teacher’s power to harm is great. 
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— inborn talent by withholding 

prevent the development < blindly attempt to make a 

favourable conditions ; s 1 y d fin d that she has failed 

mathematician out of » ”£ d ’or arrested the growth of the 
to produce the one and P ^ thoUsand children good Latin 
other ; she «ay tiyto ® ^ simply wasted their own time 

scholars and find that have bee n occupied thus fruit- 

and hers, and that whi > to s i ee p and their natural 
lessly their intelligen h A1 ^ teaching 0 f boys and girls in 
faculties run to wa * ’ desira ble and inevitable, must have 
large numbers, how growth, because it is impossible 

the effect of imped g ‘ f nto consideration the mental 

with large nnrnbers ^ ^ minds differ as much as 
differences of <* ^ child should be condemn ed to 

their faces, for proportion of her little 

5pe „d the »W.»r«a ^VectL. When is she to 
day bemg taug S the things she wants to 

"hi an lhe 6 indulge her iove of music or climbing, of 
out dolls’ clothes, of gardening, pa.nt.ng, or of wntmg 
stories > Whatever her gifts or tastes, at once the teacher 
Zs her wrong by not providing the necessary condrt.ons, 
and the first of these conditions is I IME ! . . 

« Time” says the conscientious, painstaking teacher, a 
is all very well, but we want time to teach your girls all that 
you parents expect them to learn.” Yes, no doubt many o 
the parents are impatient and unreasonable and mistaken. 

Here is little Winnie longing to make a new hat for her 
doll. She has been at school all day and there is some home 
work, though she is only eleven. She bought a dainty bit o 
light-blue ribbon on her way home, and has been planning 
it in her little mind as she walked. After tea she gets out 
her needle. 

“What about your lessons?” says her good mother. 

“Oh, mayn’t I do this first, it will only take two minutes. 

“No, my child, get your work done first, you will have 
time after.” 

Obedient Winnie opens her book. Here’s what she has to 
learn by heart. “ Any word, phrase, or quotation may b® 
made the subject of discourse, and being a name for itse ^ 
may thus be used as the subject ; as ‘ If is a conjunction, 

‘ Forward was the cry.’ (See page 20 , Longman’s New 
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m:df.he S “„ 5 f i dtco„mr;f” Ue 

heart, not.roub.ing .o — e^h^^eam^ * 
hard you know)-and proceeds to do her sums 1 S ° 

do “ *•***« « .he 

W Yf "h ‘ a 77 ° f * ' iUle la ° e hM with* blue force 

itself through the 1 nes of a multiplication table tha, ° h“ 

knows usually so well ? Oh, shortsighted teacher and mother' 

What comparison is there between the little lesson Winn e 

has set herself and the lessons you have set her? What is 

the use of that pedantic rigmarole to a child of eleven? 

There s only one subject for her to-night — it is a little hat 

trimmed with blue. There’s only one calculation, whether 

the ribbon will make one bow or two. And see now the 

wretched sums pushed aside all wrong, and a bright face 

bending over needle and thread, and nimble fingers making 

and unmaking and remaking ; for the sums may be wrong, 

hut the hat must be perfect. What, is there not more benefit 

to little Win in her self-imposed task calling for delicate 

manipulation, for taste and design and arrangement ; and 

are not her patience and industry developed over her childish 

bit of work, and has not she measured and calculated, and 

found that two bows in a quarter of a yard will just go and 

none over ; and is not her imagination at work as she holds 

her hat at a distance and her small head on one side, seeing 

dolly in the hat, and hearing half a dozen little girls call out, 

“ How awfully pretty ! ” The next day Win is in disgrace, 

but she comforts herself — she has trimmed her hat. In this 

way she prepares for life, not with phrases and quotations, 

but with little useful arts. And let us note, too, that a 

struggle has just taken place between the mother and the 

teacher on the one hand and Nature and the child on the 

other, and who has won ? The child, vve see, had other 

home lessons to do besides those she brought from school. 

Yes, deep in the little maiden’s heart her beneficent teacher 

Dame Nature planted the irresistible impulse to imitate; the 

inextinguishable instinct of motherliness, the longing to 

Protect and adorn her doll as afterwards she will protect 

and adorn her baby. And would you crush these out with 

grammar and arithmetic r 
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i has stolen out turtiveiy in tne 
Winnie's brother, he Us rab bit hutch. Drive 

tree. "fS' ^ ^ 

“ &c. &c., 

declension to get ^ 


n^ca»° - “*< Wait a while. A few brief years 
“d is the boy “f “ e i; sic al force and he escapes, shaking 

r thoritv backed by pnys He packs up a box 

off^is Latin like dust from b of heaven dash his 

£ tools and sails away- ^ ^ up and drown the last 
declensions from him, th _ in im and em which cost 

faint traces of those accu he too> unconscious i y 

such fearful struggle, and [ _ h^ tilUng land of his 

triumphs, in a log hut o now __ but horses and 

0W n clearing, rearing of Latin ! He has been 

cattle, and innocent, o skU1 and inventiveness have 

thwarted and embitter d ^ ht tQ hate th i ngs good 
been hampere , e kig time has been wasted, but he 

and lovely m therns - ’ prosperous, enterprising, a 

“ - 'IZl — — ■ 

arithmetic, grammar, classics et • a nd 

It would scarcely be possible to have tas. ^ many 
teach, and the girls listen and learn, w P when 

ol them, because their eyes are wearing out , a } , 

the last examination is over, what happens . 
walk, hundreds of them, in the streets of our larg > 

each with a little packet of books in a strap. S op ’ 

ask to look ; the flimsiest, trashiest, most unwholesome no 
With these they feed their poor, starved imaginations , w 
these they strive to forget all the good and useful t m^ _ 
you have taught them at school. And whose fault m ^ ^ 
Well, not theirs. We have resisted Nature’s claim- ^ 
have never allowed them time or space to develop h ere 
gift of art, there a love of science, in this girl the desire 
write, in another the longing to cook, in all the right to 
or rest. What, might have been tastes are distastes , 
should have been cherished is despised. On the \ er ' (> 
garbage they take now their fill and forget. So - Na 
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revenges herself „n those who thbTtha, though everv 
living being is provided with all the nere^™ ?• V 
for development and self-preservation, the human child Ze 
has been neglected and overlooked, and must not have even 
one poor little hour or so a day in which to educate itself. 

leaching is not like weaving or building ; the longer you 
weave the greater your web, the more you build the more 
numerous your houses. No, it is more like seed-sowing • the 
soil must be well prepared, the seeds must not be sown too 
thickly, you must give them time and space and rest, and 
there will be an abundance of plants that will blossom, bear 
fruit and scatter fresh seed on and on for ever. But, crowd 
your seeds, gather before time has had a chance to’ ripen, 
a miserable, sickly, rootless, fruitless growth which a year or 
two converts into a barren waste, is your only result. There 
is always a point in teaching beyond which the more you 
teach the less is known. For girls under fourteen three 
hours a day are more profitable than five, two than six, one 
than seven. Ah, could I only convince you ! 

At once roses would bloom in the cheeks of poor, pallid, 
worn-out women-teachers ; at once eyes that are dim would 
grow bright and clear ; at once a heavy weight of depression 
would be lifted from the young human life of to-day ; at once 
our girls would be stronger and more loveable and better 
prepared for life ! 

f To be conti?iued.) 
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